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Carry-over  of  feed  grains     |-:-:-:|  Byproduct  feeds  fed 
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Output  of  all  livestock  products  comb  I ned  has  f ol 1  owed  feed  concentrate  supplies  in 
a  declining  trend  beginning  5  years  ago=  For  the  first  time  since  I9H3,  the  supply  of 
concentrates  in  the  feeding  year  beginning  October  I  948  will  exceed  I6C  million  tons. 
This  is  ample  to  encourage  a  recovery  in  livestock  production,  but  because  of  small 
carry-over  stocks  that  need  rebuilding  and  reduced  breeding  herds  that  limit  output,  a 
full  response  in  !9i|8-49  livestock  production  cannot  be  expected. 
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THE    L  I  V  E  S  T  0  C  K_  il;  iT^D' "  If  E  AT    ^  1  T  U  A  T  I  0  II 
Approv3d  hy  the  CAitlook  and '  SituaticG;"E'o-ard:^,^  1940 

QTrn^p,T^•^^'• 
u  -  _  ^  _  ,  i 

About  140  to  145  pounds  of  r.'eat  per.  civilian  jcn-umcr  are  indicated 
for  next  year,  coapared  v.dth  a.n  T3stimated  145'  pounds'  in  194G,  155  poimds  in 

1947  and  an  avoraj^e  of  134  pounds  in  1937-41.    Althougti'  1940  probably  vrill 
not  be  a  year  of  rr.uch  greater  Meat  output,  it  could  be  the  turnin,;;  noint 

in  the  current  dov,v.trend.    This  is  especially  li>oly  if  corn  and  otlier  feed 
crops  are  lar^^e  ne:-:t  fall.    Such  an  outlooi:  v;-ould  be  in  contrast  v/ith  1943, 
when  the  ration's  inventory  of  ir-eat  aninals  ghr.arl:  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year .  .  - 

Conparcd  v.'ith  194C,  niore  of  the  194?  rr.eat  supply  '■.■vill  be  porl:  and 
less  ■'vill  be  beef,     E!ov/ever,  raore  of  the  cattle  vrill  be  j;rain-fed  and  a 
larger  part  of  the  beef  v/ill  bo  of  the  bettor  --rades,     3oa;ional  shorta.ses 
in  r-eat  supplies  aay  not  be  as  acute  next  year  as  in  194?,  aixd  tlie  late 
fall  Lionchs  v.dll  bring  more  abundant  3u]:)plies  as  ho.^s  raised  from,  the  e::- 
pected  larre  spring  pig  crop  riove  to  narhet. 

oiiice  total  neat  output  vrill  be  little  different  ne;:t  year,  changes 
in  prices  of  neats  and  neat  anir.ials  y;ilL  be  due  laaiuly  to  chaiiges  in  de- 
mand,   A  continued  strong  consuj'er  demand  would  hold  prices  close  to  their 

1948  level,     Hovrevcr,  the  retail  value  of  neLvb  Ir^  l'.".4C  has  been  excoptionally 
hi^h  in  relation  to  incoiac^.     If  ccni-vr'Grc^  cxpendit'.'.reii  in  relation  to  in- 
cones  in  1949  should  be  r^Lore  like  tliose  in  previ'ar  years,  neat  and  neat 
animal  prices  covild  weahen  racdoratrly,  but  oven  in  tiiis  event  they  vfould 
still  be  high  by  all  past  stai'^dards --above  any  year  except  194C,  ' 

Fori:  production  -.'ill  expanl  next  yeu-r  about  in  proportion  "-to  the 
increase  in  size  of  pig  crops.    Th.e  crop  of  this  fall,  which  u'ill  be 
r.arlcetfcd  next  sj)ring  and  s'jnif.er,  raay  be  scnevr.iat  larger  than  the  fall  pig 
crop  cf  1947,    The  crop  next  spring,  by  reason  of  abundant  corn  sup-olies 
and  a  hog-corn  ratio  this  fall  that  -.ay  be  near-record  high,  is 'expected 
tc  increase  15  to  20  percent  above  the  194'3  spring  crop,    A  gain  of  17  per- 
cent vrould  fulfill  the'  goal  of  60  million  spring  pi,';3  announcbd'by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,    This  goal  exceeds  the  si::e  of  Liny'pig  crop 
since  1-943 .'  -  ■  /  p 

The  year  1943  is  the  forj-t:-:  in  a  rovr  when  iiore  cattle  and  calves 
r/ero  rrarketed  thnn  r:ere  aided  to  herds  through  births,  less  deaths,  and 
tiirough  inports.  This  has  :r.ade  for  larger  current  beef  supplies  at  the 
expense -of  future  production.  -  The  reduction  in  cattle  nurfuers  has  been 
greatest  in  steers  and  heifers  and  in  you:ig  stock.  Covrs  .ot'i3r  than  dairy 
cov/s  liave  not  .been  reduced  ver;-  Liuch, 

Cattlemen  nay  start  holdi?ig  bach  cattle  in  1949  'co  rebr-ild  herds  , 
although  possibly  not  enough  to  stop  t-ie  decline  in  njnters  completely. 
In  this  event,  cattle  slaughter  vrould  be  reduced  substantially  cuid  calf 
slaughter  even,  nore.    Beef  and  voal  output  would  likewise  be  reduced,  al- 
though expanded  grain  feeding  is  expected  to  provide  more  top  quality  beef. 
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The  decline  in  sheep  numljers  that  ber;an  in  1942  is  continuing.  The 
1948  lamb  crop  vyas  dovm  from  last  year  by  8  percent.    I.Iany  ewes  are  again 
being  ira,rketed  this  year.    Wool  prices  in  mid-1948  shov/ed  their  greatest 
strength  since  1946,  and  may  average  well  above  supports  in  1949  because 
of  strong  demand  and  premium  prices  for  the  finer  qualities,    ITevorthelsss , 
no  end  to  the  dov.-ntrend  in  sheep  members  is  yet  indicated. 

The  greatest  single  factor  underlying  the  ^aeat  outloolc  is  the  bu:aper 
feed  grain  liarvest  of  1948,    The  biggest  corn  crop  in  history  is  the  base 
for  record  feed  grain  supplies  and  for  a  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates 
which,  although  short  of  194^  in  tonnage,  is  the  largest  over  in  terms  of 
.livestock  numbers, 

OUTLOOK  FOR  I.EAT  IN  1949 

Heat  .Supplies  in  1949  Lilcely 
to  be  abou'c  Equa'l  to  1948 

The  outlook  for  1949  is  that  slightly  more  meat  nay  be  produced  than 
in  1948.  Since  the  population  is  growing,  average  consumption  per  civilian 
consumer  can  hardly  e;:ceed  1948,  and  may  be  slightly  smaller. 

More  of  the  meat  next  year  vfill  be  pork.     Supplies  of  beef  and  lamb 
Y/ill  be  smaller,  but  because  a  larger  part  of  the  cattle  will  be  grain-fed, 
more  of  the  beef  will  be  of  the  better  grades.     Seasonal  fluctuations  in 
meat  supply  may  be  more  nearly  normal,  and  temporary  shortages  may  not  be 
as  acute  as  they  wore  in  1948.    Relatively  more  meat  vrill  be  available  in 
the  last  lialf  of  next  year  than  of  1948  as  the  late  months  will  bring  a 
strong  m.ovement  of  hogs  to  market  and  of  pork  into  consumption. 

Between  140  and  145  pounds  of  meat  per  civilian  consumer  will  be 
available  in  1949.     Cons^-imption  in  1948  is  estimated  at  145  pounds  per 
person.     Consumption  next  year  depends  mainly  on  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction.    Some  increase  in  military  takings  may  be  expected,  and  a  replenish- 
ment or  increase  in  cold  storage  stocks  of  meat  may  occur  by  the  end  of  1949. 
In  1948,  fairly  low  year-end  stocks  are  expected,  and  a  small  net  out- 
movement  from  storage  v/ill  add  to  the  year's  meat  consumption. 

In  1949  as  in  1943,  meat  consumption  ijar  person  will  be  larger  tlian 
it  was  before  the  \Tar.    The  average  consumption  in  1937-41  was  134  pounds. 
Hovfever,  consumption  per  civilian  consumer  reached  an  average  level  of 
147  pounds  in  1942  to  1946,  and  consuraption  of  155  pounds  in  1947  v;as  the 
highest  in  nearly  40  years   (see  table  l).     Meat  supplies  for  consumers  have 
not  increased  in  the  last  fev:  years  as  rapidly  as  omplo^^ne:it  and  incor.es. 

The  outlook  for  meat  supplies  and  consuTiiption  in  1949  is  based  on 
prospects  th^at  the  big  feed  supplies  this  fall  will  step  up  pork  production 
enough  to  make  up  for  another  decrease  in  production  of  beef  and  veal  and 
of  lamb  and  mutton.    The  outlook  is  based,  too,  on  prospects  for  continued 
national  prosperity  and  strong  demand  for  meat;  also  it  assumes  conGliraation 
of  peacetime  conditions,  v.dth  only  a  small  increase  :.n  united  States  miili- 
tary  forces  . 
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Although  1949  probably  will  not  be  a  year  of  substantially  greater  meat 
output,  it  could  be  the  turning,  point  in  the  current  dovmtrend.  Livestock 
producers  have  been  beset  by  several  years  of  gradually  shr:^ni:ing  feed  supplies. 
Bountiful  feed  crops  in  1948  have  changed  this  picture.    In  1949,  hog  production 
v.all  svdng  upward    and  cattle  herds  nay  be  more  nearly  maintained  through  the 
holding  back  of  more  young  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

Table  1.  -  Total  meat  production  by  kinds  and  civilian  consumption  per 
 -person.  Lfnitea  States,  average  1937-41,  annual  19m-2-4'?   


iOt 

al  production  1/' 

:  Civilian 

co".is-ar.ption 

Year 

Beef  : 

Veal  : 

j-iar.D  : 
and 
mutton  : 

Pork 
excl. 

lerd 

:  Total 

:    Total  : 

capita 

Kil.  lb. 

Mil.lb. 

M.II,"  Ibc 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

:j,1._  lb. 

p  j'T-ifi 

Average 
1937-41  • 

7,196 

1,022 

884 

8,573 

17,675 

17,601 

133.8 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 

19/:-7 

1948  2/ 

1949  3/ 

8,843 
8,571 
9,112 
.10,275 
9,373 
10,429 
9,263 
:  9,000 

1.151 

1.167 
1,738 
1,661 
1,440 
1,599 
1.488 
1,400 

1,042 
1,104 
1,024 
1,054 

970 
802 
738 
70c 

10,876 
13,640 
13,304 
10,697 
11,173 
10,605 
9,827 
10,600 

21,912 
24,482 
25,17s 
23,687 
22,956 
23,435 
21,316 
21,700 

18,451 
18,921 
19,827 
18,733 
21,367 
22,2A7 
21,232 
21, ICO 

139.5 

146.0 

153.5 

U4.4 
153.4 

155.  c 

145.2 
4/140-145 

y  Eressed  meat  produced  from  slaughter,    ibccludes  prcducticn  of  meat  in  Hcwaii  anc 

Virgin  Islands. 

2/  Partly  forecast, 

3/  Forecast. 

4/  Consumption  of  21,100  million  pounds  is  equivalent  to  143  pounds  per  capita. 
The  range  of  140-145  pounds  allows  for  errors  in  estim.ates  of  both  production  and 
non-civilian  uses. 

Production  of  pork,  excluding  lard,  in  1949  may  be  about  10,6  billion  pounds 
an  increase  of  8  percent  fromi  1948.     About  as  much  pork  will  be  produced  in  the 
winter  and  eevlj  spring  as  v^as  produced  at  that  time  this  year.    Pork  production  in 
the  summer  may  exceed  that  in  the  summer  of  1948,    In  the  last  quarter  of  1949, 
pork  production  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier  by  the  increase  in  next  year's 
spring  pig  crop  over  the  1948  spring  crop.    In  view  of  the  present  ratios  between 
hog  and  corn  prices,  the  increase  over  1948  in  the  number  of  sprin^r  pigs  and  in  lasi 
quarter  pork  supplies  could  be  substantial — 15  percent  or  more. 
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Beef  and  veal  product  ion, .in  J9':7  was  12  ■bilIion"''pouys,  arid  in  ■l9iK3  it 
is  expected  to  total  atout  10.8  Millions..    A  furt-ier-  decrease  next  year  sceras  . 
almost -certain.    In  the  last  several  ye^.rs  a  part  of  teef  output  haa  cor.ie  from 
slaughter  of  more  cattle  t  hen,  ye  re  .produced;  durin'pj '  t'rae  year ..   Tiie .  ri^da'ction  in  ^ 
numters  haa  provided  current  meet  supplies  af  the 'exhense  'of  suppli3a  .".r.  future 
years.    Eeef  production  in  19 '+9  './ou Id  normally  "be  expected  to  decline  rucderacely 
"because,  of  fewer  numbers  in  the  national  cattle  herd.    And  if.  cattler,au  ahcald 
hold  "back  enough  young  stock  to  replace  older  animals  and  maintain  nerd  nuj^'oers 
in  19^9 ^  "beef  production  WL^.ld  decline  more.    Although  every' tendency  tc- ma  La- ' 
tain  breeding  herds  in  191^9  woiad  reduce  meat  suppliep  at  the-time/  lt  vor.ld 
give  a  promise  of "  more  heef  for  consumption  a  few  years  ahead.. 

This  year's  good  feed  crops  cannot  increase  niiml5ers  of  cattle- slaughtered  ' 
next  year.    Some  inci ease  in  grain  feeding  may  be  expecte'd,.  although' nur^i'jers  to 
go  on  feed  will  l^e  limited  l^y' the  number  of  feeder  stock  availahie.  Because 
more  of  the  cattle  will  he  grain  fed,  more  of  the  "beef  will  oe  of  the  higher 
grades.    Normally,  top  grade  teef  is  more  plentiful  in  spring  and  siunmer  /  and 
this  .season£-l  distribution  is  "likely  to  prevail  in  19^9.    However,  grain^fed  "beef 
is  likely  to  be  more  plentiful  in  the  fall  of  19^+9  than  in  tiie  f til' of  1948. 

Cattle  slaughter  nrobably  will  be  reduced  celow  19V3. '  The  r3ductipn  will 
be  more  than  can  be  made  up  by  any  increase  in  average  weights.    Fewer  calves 
also  will  be  slaughtered  next  year,  both- because  fewer  will  be  born' and  because 
more  -may  be  held  for  raising  or  feeding.    This  vlll  bring  veal  production  down 
from  this  year.    Present  estimates  are  that  beef  and  veal  rjroduction  in  19^9  may' 
not  exceed  10 .h  billion  pounds,  ■ 

Sheep  n^anbers  have  declined  rapidly  since  19ii2 .    Continuing  that  downtrend, 
it  is  expected  thet  .less  -  Inmb  and  mutton  will  be  "produced  in  19^1-9  than  in  I9U8. 
Heavy- marketings  of  eves  this  year  indicate  a  further  cut  in  ewes  in  flocks 
next  January  1,  and  therefore  a  prospective  lamb  crop  next  year  smaller  than  in 
1QU8.    a  larger  percentage  of  lambs  may  be  grain  fed  this  fall  then  last,  but 
total  numbers  on  grain  feed  this  coming  January  1  probably  will  not  equal  tiis 
k,Q  million  at  the  beginning  of  19^3  and  will  be  less  than  tiicse  of  any  other 
January  since  at  least  I928.    The  lamb  crop  in  the  Western  State's,  from,  which 
most  feeder  lambs  are  supplied,  was  do;m  9  percent  in  I9.U8  from  a  year  earlier. 
Lamb  and  mutton  pi'oduction  in  19'-t-9  is  estim.ated  at  less  than  TOO  million  pounds. 

Table  2. -Retail  prices  of  meats  .and  far-m  prices  of  meat  animals.,,  average  1937-^1  j| 
,  -.       ■  annual  19^2-48  :  ' 


:  Retail 

:             Prices  received  by  faimers  for  meet 

animals 

Year 

•price  of 

Beef 

:  Calves 

:    Sheep  : 

Lambs  ; 

Hogs 

:;ll  classes. 

.meat  per 

.cattle  per 

:  per 

:per  100  : 

per  100  : 

per  100 

: index  numbei 

: pound  l/ 

•100  pounds 

:i.CO  pounds 

: -  pounds  : 

■Dounds  '  : 

pounds 

:(lSa>  14=100) 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1937-1^1 

25.7 

7. hi 

8.71 

4.20 

8.28 

7.59 

123 

19^12 

:  31.4 

10.70 

12.30 

5.80 

11.70 

13.00 

IGB 

I9U3 

31.9 

11.90 

13.30 

6.57 

13.00 

13.70 

209 

19^4 

:  30.2 

10.80 

12.40 

6.01 

12.50 

13.10 

200 

I9U5 

30.2 

12.10 

13.10 

6.38 

13.3_0 

I'J-.OO 

210 

19^6 

:      38. U 

IU.50 

15.30 

7.48 

15 . 60 

17.50 

256 

19^7 

56.2 

18.50 

20.40 

8.45 

20.50 

24.10 

340 

19i+8  2/ 

67.0 

23.20 

25.00 

9.30 

22.30 

24.00 

380 

1/  Weighted  average 

of  retail 

prices  for 

all  important  cuts . 

2/  Partly  forecast . 
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Table  3,  -  Retail  value  of  neat  consumption  per  person  compared  with 
disposable  personal  income  and  consumer  expenditures 
per  person,  1937-41,  1947-48 


;  Average 

: Ret ail  value: 

Disposable  . 

Consumer  : 

Retail  value- 

of  meat 

•      of*  mpa't",  ; 

nersonal 

expend!—: 

as  percent 

of 

Year  l/- 

X  ^  w  v^x 

*      r*nn^iiTnP(i  • 

tures  : 

Disposable  : 

Consum.er 

per 

per  : 

personal  : 

expend! 

Dpr  son 

person  : 

income  : 

tures 

Dnl  T  a y 

Dnl  1^1''=; 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

1937 

28.9 

31.3 

552 

521 

5.7 

6.0 

1938 

25.5 

27.9 

505 

497 

5.5 

5.6 

^93  9 

24.6 

28.4 

536 

516 

5.3 

5.5 

1940 

22.9 

28.4 

573 

546 

5.0 

5.2 

1941 

26.8 

33.3 

691 

618 

4.8 

5.4 

1947 

56.2 

75.4 

1,2C6 

1,144 

6.3 

6.6 

1948  3/ 

67.0 

83.7 

1,290 

1,210 

6.5 

6.9  ■ 

1/  War  years  omitted  because  price  control  and  other  circ-om.st ances 

prevented  normal  relationships  between  prices  and  incomes.    2/  Weighted  average  of 

retail  prices  for  all  important^  cuts.    2/  Partly  forecast. 


Meat  Prices  Likely  Again 
to  be  High  in  1949 

So  long  as  the  general  price  level,  employment,  industrial  activity  and 
consumer  incomes  remain  high,  prices  of  meats  and  meat  animals  are  likely  to  continue 
to  exceed  by  far  their  prewar  and  wartime  levels.    Over  the  last  several  years,  meat 
prices  have  advanced  along  with  general  commodity  prices  and  with  cons^amer  incomes. 
Since  meat  production  in  1949  is  not  likely  to  be  much  different  from  that  in  1948, 
meat  prices  change  mainly  in  response  to  changing  general  prices  and  incomies. 

Total  retail  value  of  mieat  has  held  a  more  fixed  ratio  to  consumer  incomes 
than  have  average  meat  prices.    Since  the  end  of  price  control  in  1946,  retail  value 
of  meat  has  amounted  to  about  6  percent  of  disposable  personal  incomes  and  close  to 
7  percent  of  consumier  expenditures  for  all  goods  and  services.    These  percentages 
were  higher  than  the  ratios  just  before  the  war,  and  about  equal  to  those  30  years 
earlier.    In  1948,  when  consum.ers^  incomes  continued  to  rise,  retail  value  of  meat 
consumption  increased.    Since  supplies  were  smialler,  average  m^eat  prices  climbed 
sharply. 

If  consumers '  expenditures  in  relation  to  income  should  return  more  nearly 
to  prewar  patterns  as  a  result  of  more  plentiful  supplies  and  cheaper  prices  for 
some  foods  or  for  other  causes,  both  the  retail  value  of  meat  consumption  and  average 
retail  price  of  meat  could  decline  as  m,.uch  as  10  percent .  But  even  after  such  an 
adjustment,  meat,  prices  in  1949  would  be  higher  than  in  any  year  except  1948.- 

The  prospects  for  1949  indicated  above  apply  to  year-average  prices  for  all 
meats.    Seasonal  movements  in  prices  may  be  nearlj"-  normal  next  year,  as  contrasted 
v/ith  unusual  and  sometimes  erratic  price  fluctuations  in  1948.    In  particular,  the 
outlook  IS  for  a  smaller  summer  spurt  in  prices  next  year.    Also,  prices  may  decline 
more  than  usual  in  the  late  fall,  since  marketings  of  spring  pigs  m  the  later  m.onths 
of  the  year  will  provide  an  especially  large  seasonal  increase  in  meat  supplies. 

Beef  and  beef  cattle  prices  are  likely  to  average  com.paratively  higher  than 
pork  and  hog  prices,  since  less  beef  and-^  more  pork  will  be  produced. 
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Exports  and  Military 

Requirements  to  "be  Small  .  ,  .  . 

During  the  war,  a  large  part  of  meat  production  vent  into  military  uses 
and  exports,  including  lend-lease..      In  19^3 'those  uses  required  more  than 
20  percent  of  production.    In  19^8 ^  however,  le-ss  meat  has  "been  exported  commer- 
cially and.  shipped  to  United  States  territories  than  has  "been  imported,  and. 
military  requirements  prohatly  will  not  reach  5,00  million  pounds.    In  I9U9,  im- 
P°:^^3-..9?,'^®^t  are  likely  again  to  exceed  the;  small  exports  and  shipments.  Military 
requirements  for  United  States  meat  may  rise  moderately  in  19^+9,,  but  still  may 
"be  around  one -half  "billion  pounds.    The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has 
programmed  no  foreign  shipment  of  United,  States  meat  other  than  hqrsemeat,  and 
shipments  for  military  feeding  of  civilians  in  foreign  occupied  zones,  which  are 
included  in  total  military  takings,  will  "be  negligl"ble . 

FEED  SUPPLIES  FOR  I948-U9 

Biggest  Feed  Grain  Harvest  ,on  Record; 

,   Total  Feeds  for  Next  Year,  Near  a  Record 

^,n  all- time  record  feed  grain  supply  is  now  indicated  for  I9U8..  This  is 
the  "biggest  story  in  the  livestock  o-ut-look  for  next  year  and  the  most  Important 
present  factor  to  affect  meat  animal  production  "between  now  and  the  middle  of 
1950.    The  corn  harvest  will  "be  the  largest  ever  knovm.   Corn  acreage  is  no  larger 
than  recent  averages,  "but  the  indicated  yield  per  acr^  of  ^1.3  bushelis  is  ' 
h.6  more  than  the  previous  high.    Production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain 
sorghums  will  total  approximately  13^  million  tons.    The  19^7  crop  was  96  million 
tons  and  the  I9U6  crop  of  12h  million  was  the  largest  until  this  year. 

These  feed  grain  crops  come  at  a  time  when  carry-overs  of  old  grains  are 
extremely  low.    Nevertheless,  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains --production  plus 
stocks --will  also  "be  the  largest  on  record. 

Other  feeds  will  "be  a"bund.ant  in  the  19hd>-k9  feeding  year  "but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  feed  grains.    Wheat  feeding  will  "be  down  from  19^7-^8  and  f ar  . 
"below  the  quantities  fed  in  I9U2  and  19^3 >  because  domestic  and  foreign  use  as 
food  will  utilize  most  of  the  big  wheat  crop.    Production  of  byproduct  feeds  will 
hold  at  about  recent  levels.  > 

Fiien  estimated  tonnages  of  wheat,  rye,  and  byproduct  feeds  to  be  fed  in 
I9J+3-U9  are  added  to  the  supply  of  feed  grains,  the  supply  of  all  feed  concen- 
trates stands  second  to  the  peak  supply  in  19U2-if3  but  is  22  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  U  percent  above  19^6-^17.  •  • 

Feed  concentrate  supplies  per  unit  of  livestock  are. larger  than  ever  before, 
as  livestock  numbers  have  been  reduced  over  several  years .    They  amount  to. 
1.05  ton  per  animal  unit  to  be  fed,  compared  with  the  record  0.99..in  I9U6-47.  ■ 

These  abundant  feed  supplies  relative  to  livestock  numbers  will  encourage 
an  expansion  of  total  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  -products,  and  especial-, 
ly  of 'hogs,  in  19i|8-U9.  Livestock-feed  price  ratios  will  be  much  more  favorable  '  | 
to  producers  in  months  ahead  t!ian  they  were  last  winter  and  spring.  They  have  | 
already  improved  materially;-  the- hog-corn  ratio  (U,  S.  farm  "basis)  rose  from  .  A 
9.1  in  May  to  lU.2  in  August,  ] 

The  extra  large  feed  supply  will  result  in  higher  rates  of  feeding  and.  a  ..  . 
higher  production  per  animal.    Average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  are  likely  to  be 
very  heavy. 
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■  '  '  i  •   '  1 

The  corn  crop  has  surp^issed  crib  space  ifor  its  storage  and  is  beyond  the 
experience  and  nlans  bf  fantiers         Xts  use.    if  they,  hatre  ' cribs  tkat  will  meet  I 
specif 3 catio'ns      farrn^rsicen  stor^'cp-rn  undef^  3ove,rnrtent  loan.     Corn  loans  at 
90  nercent  of  perit^y  '?re  estabiisriedH^y  the  Steacrajll  Amend nient  and  by  the 
Ajrricu  Itural  Adjustment  Act  of  1948.     The  season-averp.|re  loan  rate  to  farmers  , 
is  Gxpected  to  be  a>;out  $.1.45  pi^rlbusHel,  Unjited  States'  averaj^e.     ^toraf!;e  under 
loan  will  ;pro-7ide  {l)  ;a  retulrn  fro.m'-the  grain  at  l^ast  equal  to  the  loan 
ratesj   (s)  short-term  ifirt-ancdng  - irt  case  farm^irs  later  decide  to  feed  the  com; 
(3)  lonror  firiancang  fior  holiding  the  stocks  throucH  ranother  year  if  res.ealing 
privileges,  aro  n-rf^r.ted;  next  fall,  ;  Purchase  arreements  offered  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 'also  apv'^ure  f  armers  of  a  m&rket  at  loan  rates  but  do  not 
include  fipartcing.    '     '     ;  '  ■    '  • 

In  localities  .7:here  -storara  facilities  snd  currant  dsmCTid  at  sutiport  orices 
are  not  equal  to  su.oplies  available  for  sale,  corn  probably  v^'ill  sell  below 
loan  rates.     This  hr-.s  already  occui-red  in  some  olacss  for  grain  sorghums,  pats 
and  barley.  '    '  ' 

If  con'-a'''rcinl  dema.rd  plus  farmers*   own  feeding  should  be  for  too  smf:ill'  to 
utilize  the  supply  of  f^eed  grains,  large  cv.antitios.mil  h?.  carried  over  under 
Government  loan  at  the  end  of  the  1948-49  marketing iyear.    Also^  at  least  an 
a\'erage  carry-over,  snd  probably  more,  will  he  held  outside  of  lo^n.  Pro- 
duction of  livestock,  nartiaxlarly  of  hofrs,  v/ill  not  increase  as  much  next 
year  if  large  quantities  of  feed  grains  are  held  throug?i  the  entire  yeer  in 
Government  and  private  storage  as  if  rly  avorags  carry-overs  vrcro 

retained.  ,     •      ,  • 

.      '     .  OUTLOOK  FOI{  -KiXtS  Ilf  1948  •■ 

Slight'  Reduction  in  Hog  'Slau(?ht or  in  F i r s t 
Half  of  1949,-   Increase  iin  -Last  J'^alf'  \     _  ■    |  •  ,"     '      .  '  .-■  ' 

Annual  pig  . crop ^'  and  hog  slaugh-fcer  were  reiducod  rapidly  after  reserve  feed 
supplies  worn  fed  up  in  |.943,  then  leveled  of  f  ito  _  around  ^85  .mil  lion  pigs  saved 
and  72-75  million  hog.s  slaughtered  annually,     Tlie  pig  crop  bf  51.4  millions  in 
the  spring  of  1948  was  only  3  percent  sm.-^.ller  then  the  crop  a  year  e-.'-rlier,      •  ^ 
despite-  limited  corn  supplies  ;ind  an  unfavorably-  hog-corn  price  ratio. 

F'lrmers  re'.'^orted  on  ; June  1;  this  yoar  that  they-  intended  to  breed  aboii-t  the 
same  number  of  sars  for  fall  .f arr omng  as  a  year  earlijer.     Since  that  time,"  the 
hoF-corn  ratio     has  become  pro^'ressivoly    more  favorable  to  hog  producers.  ; 
Early  in  the  summer,   so\v  market  in  g.s     equaled  th'jse' a  ye-<^r  before,  but  later  in; 
the  s=,as<)n  the  m^-rket  ing  s  ■  bocam?;  fr)vre?  relative  'to  las.t  yenr.     In  its  f-;ll  pig. 
goal,  tlie  Dep.'- rfment  of  -agricultur recommended  thf.)t  farmers  breed  at  least 
10  pcroont  mor.Q  .sows. for  fal-1  f'^^rrowinc  this  yeor  than  a  ye^^ir  ago.    A  Em?-ll 
incroLi so  .over ;  a  y^'M'  "-'go  in  the-  size  of  t.he  1948  fell  pi.-:-  c-rop  m.ay  possibly 
tako  place.     If  ii.  occurs,  it  -.Till    add  to  oork  sup.olies  'in-  1949. 

If  h'f^g  prices  hold  up  to  their  recerl-    tj'nited  ^ti.tes  average  farm  price  level 
of  more  thnn  ^25,00  per  100  pounds,  wl  ilc'  corn  nricos  drop  to  or  below  the  loan 
rate  of     approximately  $1.45  per  bu.shul,  the  hog -corn  ratio  this   fall  v.^ill  roach 
17.0  or  m,nrB.     In  this  -event,   1948  would  be  classed     long  v.dth  other  yo  ^rs  of 
the  higlio'st  fall  ratio— 1946,  ■  1942 ,  1938,  1937,  and  several '..ear lior  years.  The 
feeding  margin:  for  a  sl-aughter  hog  this  winter  will  be  nearly  las  high  as  in -any' 
past  yjar  .  in  percentage  terms,  r.,nd  much  hip-h.-^r  th^n  ever  be  for'*?  in  dollars.  ; 
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ihs  incroars  in  sprin/-  pii^s  in  1949  \yill  l)e  substaiitial .     In  4  years  a 
high  hcp-corn  ratio  in  the  fall  -/as  follo-.-'od  by  an  inorsaso  of  24  to  28  percent, 
Hovever,  sorae  of  tlie  largest  perceiitage  increases  in  earlier  years  started  from 
a  lov;er  scale  of  ho^  nvjibers  than  that  of  1948,    Farmers  are  ^'-^-'•^^■'-"te-^'^  corn 
loan  at  obout  01,45  per  bushel,  a  price  that  on  many  farma  ^.vill  pay  all  costs  of 
production  including  labor  costs.    Therefore,  some  farmers  rriiy  prefer  the 
certainty  of  a  moderate  return  from  their  corn  to  the  extra  vrarl:  and  e::tra  price 
hazard  they  assvc^.c  --rhon  they  raise  and  feed  ho~3.    I.Iorecver,  at  the  tiiae  gilts 
normally  v>,'-ould  be  bred  for  spring  farrov;,-  their  value  as  slaughter  anLmals  y,'ill 
be  unusually  'xigh.    The  lucrative  price  rsLj  claim,  for  slaughter  some  animals 
that  vn-der  lovrcr  price  conditions  v.^ould  be  hold  for  breeding. 

On  the  other  land,  livestock  feeders  v;ill  find  comparatively  limited 
opportun.it ies  for  expanded  feeding  operations  except  by  raising  more  hors, 
Famers  in  the  "corn-hog"  business  traditionally  plan  to  iise  their  corn  if  they 
can.    The  supply  of  feeder  cattle  and  la:Tib3  Tfill  be  restricted  not  only  this  year 
but  also  next,  because  of  declining  national  herd  nui^bers.    At  the  tl^ie  late  in 
the  fattening  period  when  hog  producers  v/ill  have  to  decide  f  irvAiv  vrhether  to 
breed  or  to  market  their  gilts,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  ivill  have  completed  a 
-  ,.st  advance  to  levels  about  as  high  as  ever  '.'.'itnessed.     Furthermore,  recent 
experience  has  boon  tlat  famers  hiave  raised  more  rather  'jhaii  fev/er  pigs  than 
would  be  expected  from  relationships  bet\.-een  feed  supplies  and  hoc  prices.  The 
spring  crop  of  1948  v/as  nearly  the  maximum,  tliat  feed  stocks  v/uuli.  permit. 

From  a  corn  sup;.uy  this  October  larger  than  last  October  by  9  70  million 
bushels  or  36  percent,  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  percent  in  the  nuiAer  of 
spring  pigs  saved  seems  probable. 
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FevTer  hotj-s  tiHI  bo  slaughtered  during  the  winter  of  1948-49  than  a 
year  cariior.    The  spring  pig  crop  of  1346,  wiiich  provides  rhost  of  the  vrinter 
pork  supply,  v^as  3  percent  srialler  than  that  of  1947.    Also,  nearly  2  million 
iiore  sovs  and  gilts  iiiay  bo  hold  back  for  breeding,  further  reducing  the  nxm- 
bor  of  hogs  for  slaughter.    Hov-ever,  heavier  slaughter  v;aights  7d.ll  mo.ke  up  a 
part  of  the  reduction  in  pork  supply  caused  by  the  f  ©-//or  animals  slaughtered, 
Vioights  are  expected  to  average  soms-v/hat  heavier  than  in  the  v/inter  of  1947-48 
and  nay  set  a  nevr -vTintor  scacon  record. 

The  reduction  in  pork  supply  compared  v.dth  a  year  earlier  Vvdll  come 
m..inly  in  the  late  -lonths  of  1948,  because  prospects  are  that  more  hogs  than 
usual  v;ill  be  held  for  feeding  on  tho  nevf  corn  crop  and  this  for  late  jiarket- 
ing.    Also,  a  longer  feeding  period  v/ill  be  irequired  for  heavier  market 
freights  and  ^.111  delay  the  t:jne  of  marketing.    From  January  to  April  1949, 
pork  supplies  may  be  as  large  as  they  v/ere  in  tho  same  months  of  1948. 

Barrov."3  and  gilts  slaughtered  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1949  T/ill 
come  chiefly  from  the  1948  fall  pig  crop,     If^'thit  c;rop  is  larger  than  the 
1947  fall  crop,  it  v:ill  prodn.ce  more  pork  next  spring  and  summer  than  was 
available  in  tlwse  m.ontli3  of  1948  from  tho  1947  fall  crop.    Another  source 
of  more  pork  at  th-it  tirae  -.:ill  be  an  expected  increase  in  the  nimber  of  sov/s 
slaughtered.    The  additional  sov/s  v:ill  comp  mainly  from  areas  vdiere  only  one 
lit':,er  of  pigs  i?  norr;ially  raised  each  yeai-  and  many  sovrs  are  sold  after 
they  farrovj-.     Pork  suprliea  arc  not  expected  to  drop  as  much  in  the  summer 
of  1949  as  is  that  of ^1943. 

■"Then  the  fall  ruii  of  hogs  to  slaughter  begins  late  in  1949,  it  vrill 
increase  pork  supplier;  seasonally  to  a  level  substantially  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1948.    The  percentage  change  from  late  194R  supply  rrill 
be  approximately  tho  sarae  as  the  percentage  increase  in  spring  pigs  saved. 

Support  of  hog  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity--vj-hich  provides  a 
mdnimum.  price  for  support  activity  in  case  it  becomes  necessary — is  required 
t-irough  1949  by  existing  legislation.     In  recent  years,  season  average  sup- 
port prices  rave  been  announced  tT,/ice  each  year.     Prices  are  computed  from 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  f  arm.ers ,  including  interest  and  taxes,  just 
prior  to  the  timci  of  announcement,  and  are  converted  into  a  schedule  of 
support  prices  v/eel:  by  v/eek,  v/hich  vary  according  to  norm.al  seasonal  trends, 
itonthly  average  supports  for  1048  are  given  in  table  6.    Support  ^rices  in 
1949  vrill  differ  from  1948  approximate- i^r  in  proportion  to  changes  in  the 
index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes.     Through  March  they  noould  be  set 
on  the  basis  of  the  index  of  September  1948;  from^  Anril  to  September,  from 
the  index  of  next  Jiarch;  and  beginning  in  October  1949,  from,  the  index  of 
September  1949.     In  August,  1948  the  index  vra.s  251  (1910-14  =  100). 

As  is  indicated  in  table  6,  prices  received  for  hogs  P.o.ve  consistently 
exceeded  support  prices  in  1218.     The>   are  likely  to  continue  higher  than  sup- 
ports ir.  1949,     Prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
are  e::pooted  to  be  as  hig;:  as  a  year  earlier,  but  may  not  hold  to  1948  levels 
tiirough  the  second  P.alf  and  ra;,-  decline  more  than  usual  d'lring  bhc  large  market 
ings  late  in  the  year,    hut  if  consumer  incomes  and  demand  for  meat  rerain 
strong,  incroj-.sed  pork  supplies  probably  vrill  bring  no  more  than  a  m.oderate 
v/oakcning  in  hog  prices  at  any  time,  since  s'lapplies  of  other  kinds  of  meat  are 
likely  to  be  smaller  next  year  than  this.    At  their  lovrest,  hog  prices  next  ye: 
probably  Vv'ill  be  much  higher  than  prov-ar  and  vrartime  prices,  and  retain  a  ratic 
vrith  corn  prices  favorable  to  hog  produccrc.  ■ 


Table  6,-  Ifontlily  o.Tora.-To  DGpn.rtr.c-nt  of  Ajiric^^lture  support  prices  for  ho;^s , 

and  actual  prices,  tc  da  bo  in  1948 


:Support  price  J  C-i 

icago 

basis  1  for  g 

ood  ar_d  Choice 

:      barrcvr  and  gilt  butcher  ho.e^s  for 

Federally 

s                   Inspected  si 

o.ughtcr  1/ 

•  IJarlcet  price  of 

Month 

;    Index  of  prices 
:      ai:d  taxes  from. 

paid,  interest  : 
v/hich  support  : 

Support 

barrovrs  and 
'  fjilts  at  Ciiicago 

iculat 

od  : 

price 

(1913 

Index  : 
-14-=  100)  : 

£/ 

j^'  U  J_  —  --.X  o      —  L/j. 

Jsnijary 

I  ) 

) 

15.31 

27.0,6 

February 

r  ) September  1947. 

) 

238 

15.89 

22.48 

ilardi 

) 

I0.45 

21.64 

Auril  : 

) 

16.87 

19.98 

:iay  : 

) 

16.50 

20.32 

Jvne  : 
July 

>)    '..arch  1948  • 

) 

•  > 

/ 

247 

16.78 

17.76 

23.62 
27.97 

Augu5t  : 

) 

12.22 

29.56 

SLptciuba".: 

) 

18.50 

3/    28 , 83 

1/  Calculated  iron  ■weekly  support  prices  as  announced, 

2/  Support  price  for  each  month  represents  a  seasonal  adjustr-cnt  to  Itvel  of 
s^apport^    Plaices  for  January  to  iiarch  T;ere  equivalent  to  eh  annual  average  of 
;-l6.155  those  from.  April  to  September  to  an  amual  avera-i^t,  of  ^&16,S4. 
3/  Average  f^r  f ir  "t  3  veeks. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  3FE7  C-'.TTLEIN  1^^49 

Fevrer  cattle  and  calves  v;-ill  be  cl'?.ughtere'd  in  1949  than  in  1948  and 
less  beef  and  veal  -ii.'ill  be  produced.    This  is  the  present  prospect.    It  is 
based  on  the  current  decline  in  cattle  nuiabers  and  on  an  outlook  for  a 
smaller  reduction  in  herds  next  year  than  is  occurring  in  2.943. 

Cattle  nuiribers  on  far'..is  and  ranches  h.avG  been  going  dcvm  since  1945. 
Tlie  78.6  million  head  on  January  1,  1948  Yrerc  3  percent  foiver  than  the  peak 
n'urber  of  85.6  .TU-llion  on  the  sane  date  of  1945^    From  the  standpoint  of 
annual  herd  nunbsrs,  milk  animls  have  declined  faster  than  non-milk  aninals, 
and  steers  and  heifers  faster  than  beef  cov*'s.     This  means  that  the  dairy  side 
of  the  cattle  industry  has  contributed  more  to  the  decline  than  has  the 
beef  side.    It  means  too  that  animals  ftd  or  held  to  be  fed  for  slaughter 
have  been  reduced  iiiore  than  has  the  breeding  herd.    Beef  cov;s  have  been 
especially  v.-ell  maintained  relative  to  other  classes  of  cattle, 

Fach  year  beginning  in  1945j  producers  have  marketed  more 'of  their 
cattle  than  they  r.cplaced  "i.'ith  young  stock.    The  nearly  5  million  cattle 
(excluding  calves)  sold  out  of  herds  from  1945-^7  v;as  equivalent  to  7c 6  per- 
cent of  total  cattle  slaughter  d-.jiring  tir.ose  years*  ■  Tlie  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  '.Tould  have  been  still  larger  in.  the  last  tv.'o  or  three  years  if 
more  calves  had  bc-en  kept  and  sold  as  older  animals  and  fev/er  slaughtered  as 
calves.    Calf  sla\:!ghter  h-as  been  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the 
calf  crop — too  large  for  either  mainterance  of  cattle  herds  or  for  maximum 
output  of  beef. 
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The  decline  in  cattle  numbers  has  taken  place  for  several  reasons;  (1)  a 
downturn  vas  likely  following  a  large  expansion  in  1939- '^5  relative  to  grain, 
roughage  and  range  resources;  (2)  partly  "because  of  the  long  life  span  of  a 
bovine  aniroal  but  for  other  reasons  as  well,  every  past  chani^e  in  the  trend  of  cattle 
numbisra  has  started  a  new  trend  lasting  several  years;  (3)  dair;;.-  production  nas 
given^wa.^;-  to  some  other  livestock  enterprises.    -Thit,  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  Mid-west,  end  milk  cows  there  have  provided  fewer  calves  for  raising  fs  beef 
animals;  (h)  in  cattle  feeding,  initial  investment  in  the  feeder  animal  is  a 
lerge  proportion  of  total  expenses.    Thus,  the  h5gh  cost  of  feeder  cattle,  due  to 
their  high  value  for  meat,  has  tended  to  discourage  prolonged  feeding.    Since  it 
is  the  feeding  rather  than  the  breeding  phase  that  has  retrenched  most,  this 
factor  has  been  important  in  the  downturn  in  niunbere .     (5)  Hi^h  prices  for  slaugh- 
ter cows  have  induced  sharp  culling  of  cow  herds,  which  improved  the  quality  of 
herds  but  has  redu^jed  nurfoors  • 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  In  I9I+8  le  expected  to  be  nearly  33  millicn 
animals.    This  number  Is  more  than  current  net  addition  to  herds  (births  plus  im- 
ports minus  deatas)  and  represents  a  net  reduction  in  herd  numbers.  Indications 
are  that  numbers  of  cows  as  well  as  other  classes  of  cattle  will  be  reduced.  As 
before,  the  drop  in  r-u:i.b3r  of  covrs  for  nilk  appoars  to  be  relatively  cJ*eater  tlian 
that  in  beof  ccws • 

Since  fewer  cattle  will  be  on  Iisnd  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  ejid  fewer 
calves  will  be  raised  during  the  year  because  of  reduced  cow  numbers,  total 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  I9U9  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  19^3.  However, 
it  may  be  reduced  more  than  January  1  numbers  would  indicate.    In  19^^>  possibly 
2  million  head  of  total  slaughter  came  out  of  inventories.    Big  feed  supplies  and 
favorable  feeding  ratios  in  19^3-^19  a^©  likely  to  result  in  more  grain-feeding  of 
cattle.    Moreover,  the  outlook  for    milk  prices  and  production  is  more  favorable 
for  19^+9  than  for  several  years,  and  will  retard  or  halt  the  decline  in  number 
of  dairy  stock. 

However,  very  high  prices  for  all  slaughter  animals,  including  cows,  steers 
and  heifers,  and  calves,  will  work  against  a  complete  reversal  of  the  decline 
in  cattle  nujnbers  and  will  tend  to  hold  up  19^9  slaughter.    The  most  likely  pros- 
pect, therefore, .  is  that  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  will  be  reduced  substantially 
next  year,  but  not  enough  to  stop  entirely  the  downtrend  in  herds.    Since  a  re- 
building of  herds  must  begin  with  retention  of  more  calves,  calf  slaughter  prob- 
ably will  be  cut  doTO  more,  as  a  percentage  of  19^8,  than  will  cattle  slaughter. 
A  reduction  in  calf  slaughter,  though,  does  not  affect  meat  supplies  as  much  as 
a  cut  in  cattle  slaughter. 

Due  to  short  sunplies  and  high  prices  for  com,  fewer  cattle  were  grain  fed 
for  market  in  I9U8  than  in  19^^-7.    The  bumper  com  crop  tliis  fall  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  increased  grain  feeding.    Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to 
8  Com  Belt  States  from  May  through  August  totaled  6  rercent  more  than  in  the 
same  months  of  19^7.    But  fewer  stockers  and  feeders  are  available  for  feeding- 
this  year  than  in  several  recent  .years  and  high  prices  for  slaughter  are  offering 
competition  to  feeder  demand  for  animals  suitable  for  eitaor  purpose.    Also,  in- 
vestment in  feeder  animals  will  be  larger  than  evei*  before,  and  the  risk  6f  loss 
on  this  investment  will  tend  to  limit  the  incentive  from  relatively  chear)  "corn. 
T'le  beef  steer-corn  price  ratio  at  Chicago  this  fall  promises  to  be  the  highest 
since  1932.    But  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  August,  at  an  average  price  of 
^;27,4j  per  100  pounds,  were  76. 1  percent  of  the  -^rice  of  good  beef  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago.    This  is  a  comparatively  high  current  price  ratio  between  feeder  and 
stocker  animals . 
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A"bout  80  ,000  head  of  slaugh,ter..and  feeder  cattle  (excluding' calves)  were 
imported  from  Canada  through  September  22.    These  imports  have  "been  permitted 
only  since  August  16  this  year.    Perhaps  over  200,000  cattle  of  all  kinds  will 
lie  imported  in  19^+9,  of  which  more  than  half  will  te  slaughter  and  feeder  animals. 
Imports  of  Canadian  cattle  Increase  potential  beef  production  of  the  United  States 
only  slightly.    However,  they  amount  to  a  partial  replacement  of  the  half- 
milllon  head  which  were  "brought  in  from  Mexico  each  year  until  the  foot-and- 
mouth  embargo  stopped  all  shipments  from  that  country. 

Prospects  are  for  more  cattle  on  grain  feed  January  1,  I9U9  then  the 
3.8  million  head  a  year  earlier,  but  fewer  than  the  ^.3  million  of  January  l,19i;7. 
More  cattle  may  be  fed  during  all  months  of  19^19  than  at  the  same  time  of  l9hQ, 
unless  progress  of  the  19k9  com  crop  is  very  unfavorable. 

Increased  grain  feeding  of  cattle  will  increaao  the  jpercentage  of  beef 
supplies  that  vMl '-bre  of  the  be-tte*-  graflett .    ^8  usual,  Itfrgeat ;  'supplies  of" 
grain-fed  beo.f  will  appear  In  spring  and  cummer  months.  ■." 


Continuation  of  strong  consumer  demand  will  virtually  ensure  high  prices 
for  beef  cattle  and  beef  in  19^9?  although  moderate  reductions  below  the  highest 
prices  of  19^8  are  possible.    Beef  and  beef  cattle  prices  vrill  be  held  up  under 
those  conditions  by  both  the  continued  small  meat  supplies  relative  to  demand 
and  the  reduced  proportion  of  beef  to  all  meat.    Beef  cattle  prices  will  be  af- 
fected by  seasonal  changes,  and  if  a  sharply  larger  spring  pig  crop  should  add 
greatly  to  the  late  19^9  meat  supply,  beef  and  beef  cattle  prices  would  Join 
other  meat  and  meat  animal  prices  in  more  than  a  normal  seasonal  decline  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 


THE  OXJTLOOK  EOP  SHEEP  Am  LAMBS 

Sheep  KiAmbers  Still  Declining 

In  7  years  beginning  19^2  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  declined  37  percent  to 
the  lowest  point  since  I87I.    That  e.  further  reduction  has  occurred  diiring 
19^8  is  indicated  by  the  large  numbers  of  ewes  slaughtered.    An  estimated  I5  per- 
cent or  more  of  19^8  federally  inspected  sheep  and  lamb  slaugter  is  classed  as 
"sheep",  most  of  which  are  ewes.    This  percentage  is  higher  than  that  of  19^7 
(see  table  8) . 

T"ae  19^8  lamb  crop  of  20.5  million  was  3  percent  smaller  than  the  19^+7  crop 
and  the  smallest  on  records  that  began  in  192i<-.    The  Native  Sheep  States  raised 
6  percent  fewer  lambs,  the  Western  States  9  percent  fewer,. 

Iamb  prices  have  changed  from  year  to  year  since  19^2  along  with  average 
prices  of  all  meat  animals.    Wool  prices,  however,  have  risen  more  slowly,  and- 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  decline,  in  sheep  numbers.    Sheep  numbers  were  reduced 
as  ca.ttle  were  substituted  for  sheep  on  range --a  substitution  made  possible  by 
unusually  favorable  range  conditions  in  many  areas  and  encouraged  by  a  scarcity 
of  herders  as  well  as  b.v  the  comparatively  slow  rise  in  wool  prices . 
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The  abimdant  aipplies  and  corp.paratively  lovr  prices  of  com  this  fall 
T/ill  be  favorable  for  grain  feeding  of  lambs.     The  snaller  lamb  crop  on  the 
"./esteni  range,  ■vhich  provides  nioct  of  the  lambs  for  feeding,  vd.ll  neverthe- 
less rejvtrict  tl'ie  nimiber  that  can  be  fed.    As  hi^  or  hJ.gher  percentage' 
of  the  laiab  crop  is  expected  to  be  on  gi^ain  feed  January  1,  194-9  a^  a  year 
esrlier,  but  'iie  ni-jriber  nay  not  reach  the  4.S  inillion  on  Janiiarv'  1  this  year. 
If  a  near-record  23  percent  of  the  lamb  crop  shoiJ.d  be  reported  on  fe<.-:d, 
the  n-Tibpr  •.voiild  still  bv^  less  than  in  any  year  since  1928. 

After  reniaining  close  to  support  levels  for  nearly  two  years,  v^ool 
prices  received  by  farmers  improved  v^ub stantiallj''  in  the  su'rmier  of  194.8, 
Pricu^s  '.re  expected  to  average  high-^r  than  the  support  level  of  about  4-2  cents 
in  1949,  chieily  because  of  premiums  for  the  finer  qualities  of  wool. 
In  ihe  last  i7.To  years,  demc.rd  has  been  stroarrfr  Icr  the  finer  than  for  tiie 
coarser  ^xades  of  itocI.    It  had  the  effect  of  reducing  CCC  stocks  of  the 
finer  grades,    Nov.',  however,  CCC  etodcs  of  wool  ar;-;  nearly  depleted  and 
consist  almost  entirely  of  m.ediijiri  and  coarse  vrools.    Also,  British  Tominion 
Joint  Organisation  v.-ool  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Conseajiently, 
the  finer  qualities  are  expected  to  continue  relatively  scarce  in  1949. 

Shorn  v.-col  production  of  237  million  pounds  in  1943  y-rae  the  smallest 
in  25  years.    Production  is  expected  to  crop  still  lov.-er  in  194^^. 


Table  3.-  Sheep  and  H-arabs  on  farms  and  ranches  Januar7,'"  1, 
nu±icr  slaughtered  during  year  and  amiual  wool 
production,  average  1937-41,  annual  1942-48 


:                   Number  Janua^r^''  1 

Slaught  er 

On  feed  ; 

Sheep  as  ; 

Farm 

Year 

>  Stock 
:  sheep 

El  even 
:  Com 

Belt 
:  States 

:  All 
:  States 

•  Total 

•  Total 

: percent- 
age of 
to  tal 
:Fed.  inrp. 
slaughter 
•of  sheep  < 
:  and 
larrb  s 

:  pro- 
; duct ion 
:  of 
:  v-horn 
v/o  ol 

:  Thous. 

Ti^-ous. 

T'lou  s . 

Thou  3, 

ThouL^. 

r-'ercent 

i;il.  lb. 

Average 
1937-41 

45,879 

3,223 

5,979 

51,857 

21,374 

6.7 

367 

1042 

1943  ! 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948  1/ 

:  40,346 
I  48,196 
:    44, 270 
:  39,609 
:    35,  599 
:  32,125 
;    30, 544 

3,84'. 
4,309 
3,962 
4,354 
4,215 
3,693 
2,740 

6,867 
6,954 
6,512 
6,911 
6,837 
5,693 
4,788 

56,213 
55,150 
50,732 
46,520 
42,436 
37,318 
35, 332 

25,585 
27,073 
25,355 
24, 639 
22,314 
18, 760 
17,227 

13.0 
21.0 
16.5 
20.9 
16.8 
13.8 
15.0 

338 
379 
338 
303 
280 
253 
237 

1/  Preliminary  estimates.    Slaughter  partly  forecast. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES 

The  transition  from  work  animals  to  mechanical  sources  of  farm  power  goes 
on  unatated.    The  number  of  horses  and  mules  at  the  "be/^innin^  of  this  year  was 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  the  26„7  million  in  19l3.    Further  decline  in 
numbers  are  expected  next  year,  and  the  main  question  is  how  lev;  numhers  can  go 
(.see  table  Q) . 

Table  9 '-Horses  and  muJ.es:    Number  on  farms,  January  1,  by  age  groups, 
United  States,  average  1937-^1,  annual  19^+2-^3 


Year 


Average 
1937-i^l 

19i^2 
19^' 3 

19h6 

19^7 
19ii8  1/ 


 Horses 

Under'  IcOver  1 
yenr    ;  year 


Total 


Thous  .    Thou 3  .    Thous . 


503 
k02 
361+ 

313 

2i+0 

207 
186 


Under 
Thous . 


_  Mules 
l:Over  1 
year 


Horses  and  mules 


Total 


:lMder  IrOver  1 


year 


year 


Thous .    Thous ,  Thous .    Thous . 


.9,370 
9,203 
8.828 
8,U02 
7,813 
7,01+2 
6,U21 


9,o73 
9,605 

9,192 
3,715 
8,053 
7,21+9 
6,607 


130 
112 

98 
87 
65 
51 
1+0. 


3,652 
3,511+ 
3,323 
3,1^3 

2,9^5 
2,721 
2,501+ 


3,732 
3,626 
3,k21 

3,235 
3,010. 

2,772 

2,51+1+ 


633 
511+ 
1+62 
1+00 

305 
253 
226 


13,022 
12,717 
12,151 
11,550 
10,753 
9,763 
3,925 


Total 
Thous . 


61+7     10,071+   10,721      111+      i^,ol+9     1+,163.    761     li+,123  ll+,88l+ 


13,655 
13,231 
12,613 
11,950 
11,063 
10,021 

9,151 


1/  Preliminary . 


FEED  SUPPLIES  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
By  Harold  F.  Broimyer 

In  a  given  year,  feed  supplies  are  an  important  factor  in  setting  the 
limits  to  livestock  production.    The  jaumber  of  livestock  raised  and  the  quantity 
of  livestock  products  produced  cannot  in  a  --.articular  year  exceed  levels  per- 
mitted by  the  feed  resources,  and  over  several  years  will  be  about  equivalent 
to  the  average  size  of  feed  supplies.  1/ 

This  general  relationship  is  notably  pertinent  to  the  outlook  for  191+9.- 
Folloiring  several  years  of  annual  feed  supplies  smaller  than  their  temporary 
peak  in  I9I+2  and  I9I+3,  and  an  .especially  poor  feed  year  in  I9I+7  when  the  corn 
crop  was  small,  supplies  have  improved  materially  this  year,-    The-  I9I+8  corn 
crop  will  set  a  new  record,  as  will  total  supplies  of  all  feed  grains.  The 
suT)ply  of  all  feed  concentrates  will  be  short  of  that  in  the  191+2-1+3  year,  but 
will  be  t.lie  most  ever  in  terma  of  the  manber  of  livestock  on  .farms.    How  will 
this  feed  suT)ply  affect  livestock  production  in  I9I+9  and  later? 

TT^Also  implicit  in  this  relationship  is  the  derived  nature  of  demand  for  feed. 
This  holdstrue  over  a  considerable  time.    In  the  long  run,  consumer  demand  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products  influences  the  level  of  output  of  both  live- 
stock and  feed  crops . 
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The  Gen cral  Picture 

In  an  analysi?  of  .feed  supply  and  livestock  production,  these  are  the 
n-ajor  relationships: 

(1)  Livestock  production  (aninals  raised  or  fed  plus  milk  and  eggs 
produced)  is  Tn.ore  closely  related  to  feed  supplies  as  an  average  over  a  few 
years  than  in  a  single  year. 

(2)  Aggregate  production  (all  animals  and  products  combined)  reflects 
feed  supplies  more  closely  than  does  production  of  any  single  class  of  live- 
stock or  livestock  product.     But  ^nhen  feed  supplies  change  rapidly  over 
several  yearo,  all  kinds  of  livestock  are  some^vhat  affected. 

(3)  Follovring  an  increase  or  decrease  in  feed  supply,  production  of 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  per  animal  responds  earlier  than  does  the  number  of  animals, 

(4)  Over  a  period  of  a  few  m.onths  or  a  year,  output  of  livestock  pro- 
ducts changes  less  than  proportionately  to  the  change  in  quantity  of  feed  fed. 

(5)  Market  supplies  of  meat  are  even  slower  to  change  than  are  the 
numbers  of  m.eat  animals*    Follov^ing  larger  feed  supplies,  there  is  a  delay 
before  the  additional  animals  raised  reach  market;  m.oreover,  slaughter  is 
reduced  at  first  as  animals  are  vathheld  from  market  for  breeding  or  further 
feeding. 

(6)  In  years  of  average  supply  the  United  States  carr^'-over  of  feed 
grains  usually  does  not  fluctuate  greatly.  In  a  year  of  very  large  supply 
relative  to  the  number  of  livestock,  an  extra  quantity  of  feed  is  normally 
carried  into  the  next  year,  and  v;hen  feed  is  scarce  some  of  the  carr^v'-over 
stocks  are  fed.  Through  this  ad justmient,  quantities  of  feeds  fed  usually 
var;;,'-  less  from  year  to  year  than  do  quantities  of  supply"",  and  the  level  of 
livestock  production  tends  to  even  out^ 

Feed  Concentrates  and  Total 
Live sto  ck  Production 

The  cover  chart  to  thin  report  illustrates  the  relationship  betr^ecn 
changes  in  feed  concentrate  suoplies  and  livestock  production  during  the  past 
10  years.    For  the  five  jearz  thi-ough  1942,  annual  feed  supplies  increased, 
stf^adily  and  livestock  production  also  expanded.    After  1942,  feed  supplies 
decreased  and  livestock  production  did  .likewise,     (Data  for  the  chart  are 
taken  from  table  4. ) 

Tlie  chart  shows,  too,  the  source  of  the  feed  supplies  at  their  1942 
peak.    Production  of  feed  grains  was  up,  and  contributed  greatly.    But  other 
sources  "i/ere  exceptionally  important  at  that  tim.e.    Carry-overs  of  feed 
grains  v/er  e  large,  having  been  accumulated  especially  through  the  Government 
corn  loan  program.    Corn  stored  under  seal  v^as  fed  in  1942  and  1943 e  More- 
over, unusually  large  quantities  of  i.'heat  v/ere  fed  in  those  years.  Much 
of  it  v/as  from  Government  storage,  and  its  feeding  vras  encouraged  by  subsidy. 
Imports  of  grains  became  important  in  1942  and  1943.    Finally,  byproduct 
feeds  increased  in  supply. 
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After  1942,  annual  feed  grain  crops  did  not  decline  greatly  until  the 
poor  corn  year  of  1947,  but  a  reduction  in  supply  occurred  because  large 
stocks  of  corn  and  ■'■vheat  had  been  used  up  and  because  imports  also  fell  off. 
In  1947  a  snialler  feed  grain  proriuction  caused  total  feed  concentrate  supply 
to  reach  the  lowest  level  since  1959.    Quantities  of  faeds  fed  declined  less 
than  supply,  livestock  production  followed  the  quantity  fed,  and  livestock 
output  in  the  1947-43  feeding  year  was  the  smallest  since  1940-41, 


Relation  betvveen  units  of  livestock  production  and  quantity  of  feed  concentrates 
fed,  marketing  years  beginning  October,  1926-47 

vVith  lines  of  relationship  for  individual  oeriods 


Units  of  Liveptock 
production 
Millions 
-    190^  • 


180 


1939-4J 


;     ■  44 


43  <t. 


142, 

All  yeai 


'V  19  44- ,47 


■  o45 


170 


41.. 


.-4'5 


160 


>-47 


150 


-  140- 


130 


.3B 


3a 


.40 
32 


-51    ^  • 

r^- 


37'' 


19^4-38 


192fi-33 


120' 


75 


85 


95 


105 


115 


125 


135 


145 


Quantity  of  Feed  Concentretes  Fed 
Million  tons 


Lf/E  -19 
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Table  10. -Units  of  livestock  production  and  total  concentrates  fed,  I926-U7 


Feeding  year 
beginning  October 

*  Total  feed 
concentrates  ] 

•  fed  ; 

Unite  01 

livestock 

production 



 - 

:      Million  tons 

Millions 

1926 

:  103.1 

10-4.3 

1927 

:            107 . 3 

Iko.o 

1928 

:  107.0 

1^5.5 

1929 

:  10U.6 

145.7 

1930 

:  95.6 

14b.  4 

1931 

:  I0U.2 

1  1,  Q  T 

14o  .1 

1932 

:  111.0- 

150 .0 

1933 

:  92.1 

l4o.5 

193^ 

:  71.6 

122  .4 

1935 

9^.7 

130.3 

1936 

:  75.9 

130.9 

1937 

97.0 

141 .5 

1933 

:  99.6 

144.9 

1939 

102.9 

153.^ 

19  Uo 

103.6 

155.2 

I9UI 

119.0 

170.0 

19*^2  : 

l'i2.5 

193.6 

19i^3 

139.0 

191.3 

li:  /  .  -L 

-L  (  0  .  '+ 

I9US 

133.5 

17^.6 

19^+6 

124.6 

169.6 

I9U7  : 

115.7 

162.5 

I9U8  : 

I2U.5 

165.5 

The  relation  between  feed  and  livestock  output  over  a  longer  period 
is  s'lown  in  figure  1,  which  plots  quantities  of  feed  concentrates  fsd 
against  units  of  livestock  production.    In  jears  vrhen  large  q-aar^t-t ios  of 
feed  concentrates  are  fed^  livestock  production  is  also  high,    rsil   "hon  less 
feed  is  fed,  production  is  dovm.    This  ap^Cvars  true  both  as  a  sonsial  tend- 
ency for  the  entire  period,  and,  if  individual  years  are  examined,  in  the 
changes  from  one  year  to  the  next . 

But  rates  of  change  from  one  year  to  another  are  different  froTi- those 
for  a  long-rim  period.    When  good  weather  causes  an  unusuall-^"-  ^^ood  food  grain 
harvest  and  feed  supplies  are  large  lor  the  live^.  oock  00  hani,  lives  :cck  pro- 
ducers can  utilize  their  additional  feed  for  ixrr.:" j.iate  rfspc::.~^  in  ':-„r,put 
only  if  tne.y  increase  their  rates  of  feeding.    1  hey  wi.v  aj.:_-o  begin  to  expand 
their  herd  numbers,  as  a  rule,  but  so  long  a  tin?  is  rcr;.u:Lred  to  raice  a 
matiure  animal  that  a  larger  output  of  meat,  milk  and  eg;:s  is  not  resj.ized  for 
a  considerable  time.    Consequently,  large  feed  crops  ars  usuaj.'^y  foil'-owed  by 
higher  rates  of  feeding  for  the  livestock  already  on  hand,  as  uell  a.,  by 
some  addition  to  herd  numbers.    However,  output  of  milk,  eggs  and  meat  per 
animal  does  not  increase  in  equal  proportion  to  the  extra  feed.    The  result 
is  that  in  year  to  year  variations,  output  of  livestock  products  does  not 
change  as  fast  as  the  quantities  of  feed  concentrates  fed. 
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This  conclusion  is  illustrated  in  figure  1  by  the  separate  lirtes  of 
relationship  for  short  periods,  r;ost  of  v/hich  are  less  steep  than  the  over- 
all relationship.    In  three  recent  periods,  1927-33,  1934-3B,  and '1944-47, 
livestock  output  responded  only  about  one-half  as  ff^st  as  changes  in  feed 
concentrates  f'ed.    Output  follo-,7ed  feed  more  closely  only  in  1939-43,  v;hen 
the  entrire  livesix)ck  industry  expanded  rap.id3-y  along  v/i.th  climbing  deiiand 
and  prices  and  expanding:  feed  mpplies. 

Feeds  Fed  and  Output  of  Each 
Class  of  Livestock 

'liot  all  kinds  of  livestock  are  affected  alike  vfhen  feed  supplies 
change.    First,  various  species  are  not  equally  dependent  on  concentrate  feeds. 
Hogs  and  poultry  are  certainly  more'  completely  fed  on  concentrates  and  are  more 
responsive  to  changes  in  concuntrate  supplies  than  are  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
Milk  cows  are  intermediate  in  position.     Secondly,  a  change  j.n  rate  of  feeding 
affects  various'  classes  of  livestock  differently.    For  exaraole,  milk  pro- 
duction changes  less  vdth  fluctuating  rates  of  concentrate  feeding  than  does 
hog  production.    And  finally,  the  differences  in  length  of  life  for  chickens, 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  enter  into  the  short-run-  effect  of  feed  .supplies  and 
ojiantities  fed. 

From  1933  to  1943,  all  classes  of  livestodc  production  expanded.  Hogs 
and  chickens-  (including  commercial  broilers)  led  v/ith  a  very  fast  rate;  of 
climb  and  egg  production  was  next  (table  11),    But  cattle  production, 
normalljr  slov."  to  change,  in  this  case  increased  rapidly  from  its  Iot:  cost- 
drought  level.    Milk  output  is  alv/ays  liiore  stable  than  other  livestock  pro- 
duction and  it  held  closer  to  its  19.3^  figure.    "I'fhen  livestock  production 
receded  from  its  high  point  in  1943,  hogs  again  changed  rapidly.  Poultry" 
and  cattle  were  less  sensitive.    Fiilk  pi-oduction  dropped  off  slowly,  Fev;er 
sheep  and  lambs  v; ore  raised  as  sheep  m.et  sharper  competition  from  cattle  for 
range . 

Fe ed  Suonly,  Feeds  Fed, 

and  Carry-over  ,  ■    ■      ,       ,  ■      •  • 

Quantities  of  feeds  fed,  the  biggest  part  of  all  utilization  of  feeds, 
change  general.ly  v:ith  the  size  of  supplies.    In  certain  years,  hov<ever^  the 
fe;::d  graijis  added  to  or  taken  out-  of  carry-over  have  been  as  large  as  10  mil- 
lion tons,  and  have  cau.sed  quanti'titis  fed  to  vary  substantially  from  a  normal 
relationsbj-P  to  supply, 

•  ■    Changes  in  carry-over  from' one  year  to  the  next  are  usually  as.»ciated 
vath  tiYo  factors:    The  size  of  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
the  size  of  total  feed  supply  relative  to  livestock  numbers.    For  example, 
a  small  initial  carry-over  is  usmlly  brought  back  to  normal  if  the  .c]'op  is 
of  a\'erage  size,  and  may  be  ra.ised  atove  average  if  the  feed  crops  are. 
especially  large,  .      ..  .. 

The  net  effect  of  ti'iese  changes  is  .to  reduce  the  fluctuations  caused 
by  varying  sizes  of  crops,  ■  '  ■  :  .-.  .  .  ■  ... 
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Farm  Prodiiction  of  Animals  vs. 
Production  of  Dressed  Meat 
froTi  Slaughter 

Data  on  milk  and  eggs  produced  on  farms  each  year  indicate  a.ln.osb 
exactly  the  quantities  going  into  market  channels «    Bub  when  a  ceit-.in 
quantity  of  feed  fed  to  meat  animals  results  in  an  equivalent  addition  of 
liveweight  lo  the  anim.als  raised  or.  fed  during  the  year,  it -does  nob  alv/ays 
yield  a  si:nilar  production  of  meat  for  consumptiono    VJeight-  is  added  tiu.-ough- 
out  the  6  to  9  months  or  moi'e  required  for  raising  a  batcher  hog  and  the 
period  as  long  as  2  years  or  more  needed  for  producing  a  slaughter  steer. 
The  delay  in  response  of  market  supplies  of  meat  to  changing  feed  snvplies 
is  roughly  proportional  to  these  life  periods. 

Because  of  these  differences  between  livevreight  of  :mt at- animal 
production  and  liveweight  of  slaughter,  m.eat  output  lag.'7,ed  behind  tne  mcrcast 
in  Fieat-anim.al  production  during  most  of  the  period  from  1938-43.  Similarly, 
more  meat  has  been  produced  and  made  available  to  conswaers  since  1943  than 
has  been  raised  on  farms  and  ranches. 

Conclusions,  and  Prospects  for  1948-49 

The  increase  in  feed  grain  production  from  1947  to  1948  was  the  biggesi 
one-year  j'ump  ever  recorded,  except  the  recovery  from  the  1934  and  1936  drough' 
The  norm.al  response  to  this  increase and  the  present ' outlook  for  19A8--49j  is 
a  rise  in  output  of  livestock  products.    But  the  timing  and  degree  of  recovery 
in  farm  production  and  in  market  supplies  of  livestock  products  will  be  govern 
by  the  normal  relationships  between  feed  supplies  and  livestock  production. 
Carry-over  stocks  of  feed  grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  extremieiy 
sm.all*   More  wd.ll  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  including  private  stocks  and 
those  likely  to  remain  under  Government  loan.    Thus^  the  increase  over  1947-48 
in  feeds  fed  this  coming  year  v.dll  be  smaller  than  the  increase  in  supplies. 
Livestock  numbers,  on  farms  are  inadequate  for  the  1948  feed  crops;  therefore, 
feeding  rates  per  animal  will  be  high..   This  will  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction per  anim.al,  but  the  addition  to  total  output  will  not  eqial  fully  the 
extra  feeding.    The  increase  in  output  will  not  be  the  same  for  all  classes  of 
livestock,  and  hogs  may  again  outgain  other  kinds  of  livestock.  Moreover, 
any  increase  in  farm  production  of  meat  animals  ivill  add  to  meat  supplies  only 
after  a  delay — and  thait  delay  will  be  especially  long  in  beef  if  cattle  pro- 
duction begins  to  expand.    More  milk  and  chicken  m.eat,  however,  \-all  become 
available  to  consumers  com.paratively  quicklj'". 

.  These  are  the  general  conclusions,  and  the  prospects  for  1948-49.  An 
illustrative  example  of  how  these  conclusions  may  apply  in  actual  quantities 
of  production  is  shovm  in  table  12.     If  farmers  should  push  their  livestock 
enterprise  hard  enough  that  feed  grain  supplies  would  oe  fed  down  to  550  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  and  21,6  million  tons  of  all  feed  grains  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  approximately  166  million  units  of  livestock  production  might  be 
expected.    This  production,  derived  from,  an  8  percent  increase  in  feeds  fed, 
would  be  2§  percent  larger  than  the  l62  million  units  produced  in  1947-48. 
Biggest  increases  aiuong  various  kinds-  of  livestock  are  likely  in  hogs  and 
chickens,  although  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  would  rise  considerabl^y  also. 

In  all,  a  39  percent  increase  in  feed  grain  crops  would  eventually 
result  in  only  a  2^  percent  gain  in  units  of  livestock  production.    The  part  of 
this  gain  coming  from  meat  animals  would  r^ach  consumers  slov/ly^     But  in  a 
longer  view,  if  large  harvests  continue  for  one  or  mor^  years  a  notable  in- 
crease in  units  of  production  and  in  livestock  products  for  consumption  ivould 
be  achieved. 
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Table  12,-  Illustrative  example  of  hov:  livestock  production  could 
re^-pond  to  increased  feed  supplies  in  the  feeding  year 
beginning  October  1,  1948,  v<-ith  comparisons  for  1947 


:    Feeding  y;- 

ar  beginning  October 

;  Unit 

Percont 

Item 

:     1V4/     1/  : 

194b    2/  : 

criange 

'  

• 

1947-4b 

Feed  Concentrates 

Feed  grain  production 

iMillion  tons 

96,1 

134.0 

/  ^'9.4 

Feed  grain  stocks. 

beg:.nn:-ng  of  year 

:  Ditto 

13.7 

3.0 

-  41.6 

Other  supply  (-wheat, 

rye,  byprodacts) 

:  Ditto 

:  25.6 

23.5 

Total  supply 

:  Ditto 

:  135.4 

165.5 

/  22,  2 

Feed  grain  stocks,  j 

/270,0 

end  of  year 

Ditto 

:  3.0 

21.6 

Concentrates  fed 

Ditto  ! 

115.7 

124.  5 

/  7.6 

Eotimated  units  cf  live—  : 

stock  production 

;  Millions 

:  162 

166 

/  2.5 

Possible  breakdo^vn  of 


production  according 

to  r.\ajor  products 

Milk 

.  Billion  lb. 

•1? 

117.0 

4/ 

119.0 

/ 

1.7 

: Billion  eggs 

=  3/ 

53.5 

A/' 

53.5 

0.0 

Cattle  on  feed,  Jan.  1  : 

nil lions 

3.8 

4.0 

/ 

5.3 

Kogs  5/ 

Billion  lb.  < 

•3/ 

18.1 

20.  5 

/ 
r 

13.3 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  j 

feed,  January  1  : 

Zillions 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

1/  Data  partly  forecast. 

2/  Illustrative,  but  reasonably  consistent  v.ith  outlook  for  individual 

CDmmodities. 

3/  Calendar  year  1948. 

4/  Calendar  year  1949* 

5/  Live  vreight  of  production  on  farms. 

Supplementary  Note 
on  Terms  and  Data 


Feed  and  livestock  analysis  is  aided  by  certain  terms  and  data  that 
have  been  developed  for  the  purpose.     The  feed  supply  is  made  up  of  many 
different  kirds  of  feeds.     The  broadest,  distinction  is  betTreen  concentrates 
and  roughages.  Concentrates  include  the  foD.lo'ring:     The  four  feed  grains — 
corn  (including  are  forms  of  use)  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums;  other 
grains  fed,  v;hich  are  mainly  wheat  and  rye;  and  marr^'"  byproduct  feeds  in- 
cluding grain  byproducts,  oilseed  meals,  distillers'  grains,  tankage  and 
other  packing  house  feeds,  and  several  others.    Roughage  of  course  includes 
both  pasture  and  hay  as  well  as  such  feeds  as  corn  fodder  and  six-ver,  oat 
straw,  hulls,  and  others. 
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The  various  concentrate .feeds  can  be  considered  together  because  they 
are  similar  enough  to  permit  "substantial  interchangeability.  and  substitution 
in  feedings     Their  total  supply  is  more  important  than  js  the  composition  of 
the  supply  or  the  relative  scare! Ly  or  abundance  of  a  single  feed.    Most  feed- 
and-li vestock  analyses  deal  with  concentrates  only,  in  part  because  com^'lete 
data  are  lacking  on  the  total  supply  as  well  as  quality  of  roughage  from  hay, 
range,  pasture  and  the  many  minor  rdughage  , crops  •.  _  However,  concentrates  as 
a  whole  are  frequently  mere  important  in  governing  the  output  of  livestock 
products  than  are  roughages,  since  farmers  adjust  "and  manage  their  rates  of 
feeding  concentrates  more  sharply  than  they  do  their  rates  of  feeding  the 
various  roughages,  ' 

Supply  of  concentrates  is  distinguished  from  concentrates  fed.  Supply 
is  the  quancity  available  for  all  purposes  throughout  the  feeding  year  of 
October  to  September^  whereas  concent  rates  fed  pertains  to  the  quantities 
estimated  as  actually  fed  to  livestack.     For  feed  grains,  an  entire  year's 
supply  becomes  available  during  the  lew  months  of  harvest,  since  it  consists 
of  tne  quantity  produced  together  with  the  carry-over  of  old  grain»  For 
wheat  and-  rye  the  supply  is  considered  to  be  the  quantity  likt^ly  to  be  fed, 
since-  the  grain  that  goes  to  mills  and  other  non-feed  uses  ordinarily  has  never 
entered  the  feed  supply.     Supply  of  byproduct  feeds  is  the  same  as  their 
production  for  feed,  because   :hey  become  available  continuously  throughout 
the  feeding  year.    Data  on  supply  of  concentrates  for  1948-49,  as  an  e:Mamplej 
are  an  estimate  of  production  and  stocks  of  feed  grains  combined  with  a 
somewhat  less  accurate  estimate  of  wheat,  rye  and  byproduct  feedcj  bhat  v;ill 
be  fed  during  the  ensuing  12  months. 

•Total  supply  is  distributed  into  food  and  industrial  use,  exports,  seed 
use,  feed  for  livestock^  and  carr3'--over  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  quantity 
that  y/ill  be  fed  can  be  estimated  less  accurately  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
than  can  the  supply_;  particularly  becatise  of  the  difficulty  of  forecasting 
how  m.uch-  of  the  suppJ.y  will  remain  as  carr^^-over  a' year  later^     It  is 
necessary  to  examine  and  recalculate  periodically  during  the  year  the  quantity 
of  feed  concentrates  likely  to  be  fed. 

Several  series  have  been  developed  showing  livestock  numbers  and 
production.     Since  the  feed  situation  affects  total  livestock' production 
more  than  production  of  any  single  product,  a  m.easure  is  needed  for  quantities 
of  all  livestock  products  ccnbined.     In  series  now  available,  the  numbers 
of  various  anim.als  or  quantities  of  their  products  are  added  together  by 
means  of  factors  that  represent  the  average  requiromejits  of  feed  for  their 
production,     '"'hen  oni-y  feed  concentrates  rather  than  roughages  are  bei.ng 
considered,  the  weighting  is  done  according  to  requirements  for  concentrates 
alone.     Three  series  are  particularly  usefulo     The  first,  which  has  long 
been  published,  is  the  grain- consumj.ng  animal  units  on  January  1  of  each 
year.     This  combines  the  January  numbers  of  each  species  of  livestock  into 
a  single  figure.     It  represents  the  size  of  the  national  livestock  herd  at 
a  time  near  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  year,  and  has  a  statistical  advantage 
in  that  preliminary  estimates  can  be  had  fairly  early  m  the  year,  but  is  not 
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Lives' ock  prices  per  iOO  pounds  (except  vhere  noted)  marketings  «tv1  slati^ter 
statistics,  ty  species,  August  X9U8  with  ccsnparleons 


PRICES 


Item 

:  Annual 

:  January 

-  August 

:  191* 

19W3 

:Av  .  193-'-l*6 

:  19^*7 

:  19^3 

:     July  : 

August  : 

Jul 

August 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands. 

Chicago : 

27.82 

33 

39.1*8 

Choice  Bnfl  prime   

•  U.61 

3"*.  32 

30.25 

31 

.91 

.72 

13 .29 

25.13 

31-35 

27.61* 

28 

.27 

36 

.1*1* 

36.02 

U.63 

22.00 

27.39 

21*.  30 

21 

.96 

30 

.83 

29.15 

17.7!; 

22.82 

19.1*9 

16 

.89 

22 

.81* 

22.89 

All  grades 

15  22 

2U.62 

51  0^ 

27  8'^ 

25 

.5u 

36 

.37 

5'i  22 

Good  grade  covs^  Chicago 

10  30 

17.35 

25  Q5 

19,01* 

i5 

.^57 

25 

.78 

c**  .  ^0 

2k  28 

28  13 

•'J  1 

23 

.03 

28 

.92 

29  60 

•     10  66 

20 .28 

56.61 

21  01 

21 

.22 

28 

.25 

27 .1*0 

Av .  price  received  by  farmers! 

Beef  cattle  . 

9  71 

18.32 

22  79 

19  "50 

19 

.00 

25 

.30 

21*.  1*0 

Veal  calves   ..•....,..**•.•...• 

10.99 

19.85 

20.80 

20 

.70 

26 

.70 

26.60 

Hose 

Av ,  mar}cet  prices,  Chlc&goi 

21).. 65 

2U.03 

2U.7i* 

26 

.31 

27 

■  91 

29.56 



20.51 

20.30 

19.67 

22 

22 

•93 

25.56 

:      11. '*5 

23.61 

25.18 

22.11 

23 

7!* 

2? 

•17 

26.89 

Av .  price  received  by  farmers: 

10.92 

23.31 

23.28 

22.00 

23 

60 

25 

.90 

27.10 

•  86.1 

165.1 

211.6 

201.0 

219 

0 

202 

.0 

191.0 

13.1 

15.0 

11.1 

11.7 

U 

1 

12 

8 

11*. 2 

Sheep  and  lanv^s 

Lambs,  Gd,  and  Ch.,  Chicago   

12.72 

23.  UU 

26.1*2 

21*. 1*6 

23 

88 

30 

07 

27.51 

11.21 

2/20.31* 

1/21.99 

21 

31 

25.97 

Eves,  Gd.  and  Ch.,  Chicago   

5.90 

9.09 

12.21 

8.22 

9 

05 

11 

61* 

12 .08 

Av .  price  received  by  farmers: 

:  5.33 

8.33 

9.82 

8.59 

8 

55 

10 

20 

10.20 

:  10.72 

20.18 

22.92 

20.90 

20 

90 

26 

20 

21*. 80 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago: 

Steer  beef,  carcass  (good,  5OO-6OO  lbs.) 

':  18.86 

39.06 

1*9.89 

1*3.1*6 

U6 

1*0 

57 

83 

57.78 

:  19.17 

39.96 

1*2.05 

1*0,01* 

1*2 

86 

1*1* 

10 

1*6.37 

:  21.18 

1*9.96 

1*6.  OU 

1*5 

55 

56 

80 

51.75 

:  118.7 

209.1* 

220.2 

228 

1* 

261 

8 

Index  IncoM  of  industrial  workers 

1935-39=100   

:  206.8 

321.8 

321.9 

333. 

3 

360 

9 

Livestock  Ma^ket^r^g  and  Slaughter  Statistics 


:  Unit 

Meat-animal  marketings: 

Index  numbers  (1935-39=100)  .... 

129 

IU2 

130 

11*6 

130 

115 

121 

Stocker  and  Feeder  shipmsnts  to 

3  Com  Belt  Stetes 

1,119 

907 

157 

193 

138 

221 

1,31*9 

825 

166 

283 

61 

229 

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 

Numbers :  J_l 

11,398 

9,938 

8,291 

1,271* 

1,217 

1,01*6 

1,086 

5,9'*6 

1*,966 

l*,l*89 

656 

628 

577 

569 

19,602 

10,589 

9,1*7!* 

1,280 

1,253 

1,195 

1,261* 

1*7,781 

30,1*31* 

29,167 

3,1*55 

2,731 

3,01*1* 

2,1*1*0 

Average  live -weight: 

939 

93U 

8/91*5 

922 

905 

925 

8/926 

200 

I9I* 

1/191* 

222 

23I* 

225 

5/21*3  ■ 

39 

95 

5/  95 

88 

90 

90 

5/  91 

2U3 

263 

1/260 

288 

28U 

281 

5/270 

Meat  Production: 

:Mil.lb. 

5,689 

l*,9l*8 

8/l*,l56 

622 

571 

505 

8/538 

661* 

532 

8/1.87 

81 

80 

72 

5/  79 

801* 

1*61* 

5/1*16 
8/t,269 

53 

52 

50 

5/  51* 

iMll.lb. 

6,700 

l*,l*95 

551 

1*38 

U78 

1/3^ 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month: 

Beef   

:Mll.lb. 

91* 

97 

71 

69 

:M.il.lb. 

332 

261* 

508 

365 

:Mll.lb. 

8 

8 

9 

10 

Total  mpf*"  and  neat  products  .... 

:Mll.lb. 

51*9 

1*73 

686 

536 

Percent  packing  sows  are  of  fed- 

erally Inspected  hog  slaughter 

: Percent 

15 

33 

36 

32 

1/  Number  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  .    2/  Average  of  prices  for  January, 
February,  Iferch,  April  and  August.    ^  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and  August. 
j»/  Calculated  from  value  of  71.32  povinds  of  fresh  and  cured-hog  products  including  lard.         Average  of  prices 
for  January,  February,  March,  April,  July  and  August.    6,'  Meat,  poultry  and  fish:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1935-39=100.    jj  191*7  and  I9U8  slaughter  excludes  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands.    8/  Estimates  based  on  weeltly  quotatlonfl. 
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an  accurate  indicator  of  year-lcn";  feed  requirements.    A  second  series, 
animal  units  fed  annually,  represents  the  average  nu.mber  of  livestock  fed 
throughout  the  feeding  year,  a:ydin  combined  into  a  single  composite  figure 
by  feed- requirement  "weights,     (Publi^jhed  as  Anp.mal  Units  of  Livestock  Fed 
Annually,  1919 -^^"^O  t_o  194o-47,  BAE,  jJov.  1947 J,     Ihe  third  series  measures 
not  the  number  of  head  of  livestocl--  on  hand  or  fed,  but  the  quantity  of 
livestock  products  pi-oduced.    Essentially  it  reflects  the  quantity  of  milk, 
chickens,  turkeys,  beef  and  veal,  pork,  and  lamb  and  mutton  produced  on 
farms,  as  added  together  according  to  feed  concentrate-requirement  factors. 
Horses  and  mules  ai-e  necessarily  included,  through  factors  applied  to  their 
numbers,     (Published  as  Units  of  Liver- took  Production,  BAE,  April  1943). 
The  first  two  series,  animal  units  on  farms,  January  1,  and  animal  units 
fed  annually,  are  comparable  in  meaning  to  the  supply  of  feed  concentrates. 
By  their  use,  total  livestock  on  hand  or  fed  can  be  matched  against  the 
feed  supplies  available.    Units  of  livestock  production  are  more  nearly 
comparable-  to  feed  concentrates  fed ;  they  com.pare  production  actually 
achieved  over  a  one-year  period  with  quantities  of  feed  actually  fed  during 
the  same  period. 


